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THE VALLEY OF ROCKS. 





To quote the words of a lively writer, “The sun rose as brightly as if 
no pleasure party had been arranged,” on the morning when we visited 
Linton the first time ; but this was matter of hope rather than of certainty 
when we began our journey, as, in order to get back to Ilfracombe the 
same day, we were admonished to rise with the dawn and set out at once. 
To the generality of slothful mortals the dawn of a summer’s morning is 
almost an unknown sight; to us it was sufficiently rare to have a great 
charm, and when at length the orb of day shone forth in his glory, we were 
almost ungrateful enough to exclaim with the poet, 
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THE HOME FRIEND. 


“Sweet, ah! sweetest dawn of day ! 

Like all that’s sweet, how short thy stay ! 

For now the sun, with beamy spread, 

Paints eastern clouds with garish red ; 

And sounds now break the ear upon ;— 

Dawn of day! thy charm is gone.” 
But if such regrets arose, they were very evanescent; like the day of 
mourning for the late sovereign, which ever after is kept as a day of 
rejoicing as being that of the accession of the reigning monarch, so we 
soon forgot to sigh that dawn had departed, seeing that the promise of the 
opening day was so very cheering. 

Our road, fortunately, was in many parts very steep, hence we were 
obliged to walk up the hills, and could linger to drink in a little of the 
loveliness that burst on us with new charms at every turn. The dew 
sparkled in the sunbeams where they could reach it; the birds chirped 
merrily in the hedges ; the shady side of which, still damp with the night- 
dews, looked most refreshingly cool, and contrasted beautifully with the 
gorgeous brilliancy of the sunny side of the road. 

We had toiled up the steepest part of a hill not far from Ilfracombe, and 
the road was about to turn sharply to the left, when we were able, by climbing 
the bank, to look on the prospect below. O what a beautiful sight it was! 
Imagine a large, deep, four-sided steep basin, entirely planted on all sides 
with trees of every hue and various foliage, some as it were joyously spark- 
ling in the first sight of the rising sun, others in the deep shadow, not less 
beautiful in their darkness. I began to regret that we were bound to leave 
so charming a scene, and could willingly have -halted there, but we were 
warned to proceed. It was in descending the bank that we found the first 
wild strawberry ; soon, however, we began to find them pretty plentiful, 
sometimes in individuals, sometimes in nosegay-like clusters; it was hard 
to be told that we must urge on. Then the wild-flowers, some old favour- 
ites that we had not seen for years, some unknown beauties that we would 
fain have become acquainted with. 

The hedges and banks were crowded with these lovely productions, of all 
hues ; we counted im one hedge twenty different kinds of plants in blossom. 
The dog-rese, of tenderest pink and delicate odour, but so fragile as scarcely 
to bear being plu was the ornament of the tall hedgerows; and 
honeysuckles seemed te have been sown broadcast, in such profusion did they 
trail and hang their elegant and scented blessoms. Even the bramble, not 
yet grown into coarse and straggling stems, and studded with its pale 
flowers, was ornamental, and we were ready to address it with the poet :— 

“Though woodbines flaunt, and roses grow 

O’er all the fragrant bowers, 

Thou need’st not be asham’d to show 
Thy satin-threaded flowers. 

For dull the eye, the heart as dull 
That cannot feel how fair, 

Amid all beauty, beautiful, 
Thy tender blossoms are !” 


We were particularly struck with the blossoms of the greater bindweed, 
which we noticed in flower for the first time this season, appearing like 
large stars of spotless white in the dark foliage of the hedges. The woody 
nightshade, too, deceptively beautiful, entwined its elegant purple and 
green flowers among the brambles; and the wayside elms here and there 
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were embraced by a verdant drapery from the long climbing stems and 
glossy heart-shaped leaves, of richest green, of the black bryony. 

The herbage of the banks and ditches, that was glittering with ten 
thousand dewdrops, was gay with many-coloured flowers. The vernal 
favourites were becoming rare ; the primrose, the lovely germander-speed- 
well, a little gem wherever it occurs, and the blue hyacinth, had nearl 
ceased to be seen, except in the shadiest spots; but the bright-hued rose- 
campion, and the herb Robert, and the pretty but scentless dog-violet, yet 
lingered. One bank was covered with the leaves of the broad garlic, or 
ramsons, so closely like those of the lily of the valley that one of us got out. 
of the carriage to take a bouquet of that delightful flower, until the insuf 
ferable odour presently discovered the mistake. Another presented a 
broad tangled mass of the ramping fumitory, attractive for its elegantly-cut 
foliage and spikes of little rose-coloured flowers. Yellow blossoms of 
potentilla and tormentilla peeped out from the turf of the banks, and the 
narrow edge of verdure that bordered the dusty road on each side, received 
a peculiar character from the hoary leaves of the silwer-weed, that look as 
if children had been cutting them out of grey satin. There, too, was the 
tiny laughing scarlet pimpernel, a universal favourite, and doubly welcome 
to us this morning, as its opened flowers gave us certain assurance of a fine 
day for our journey. Nor was “ the poor man’s weather-glass” at fault in 
its prediction. 

But trees and hedges began to fail us as we became more sensible of 
their comfortable shade in the increasing heat, for our road lay along wild 
half-reclaimed downs ; indeed, less than a century ago the whole was an 
unenclosed wilderness. On our right, the character of the country was 
rather barren and flat, but the left was a succession of undulating hills, now 
and then opening to us a peep of the lovely Bristol Channel, and at in- 
tervals disclosing a comfortable little village in the bottom, with trees and 
gardens among the houses, and a tall spire overtopping the whole, and 
hedgerows and fields white with the linen of the gentry of the neighbouring 
towns, which the good people of this part of the country fetch from some 
miles’ distance with their little carts and much-enduring donkeys. 

Bat the sun begins to be so hot that we are glad to avail ourselves of 
the covering of our carriage, which greatly obstructs the view; and now 
we are at the little country inn which forms a half-way house, and here we 
must rest our horse. 

Sweet was the milk which the landlady produced for the refreshment of 
the younger part of our travellers, and quiet and peaceful was the whole 
scene. But no place is beyond the reach of sorrow, and of this we were 
accidentally reminded during our brief sojourn here. On the chimney- 
piece was a little broken china ornament, the head of which attracted a 
child of our party, who, after admiring it, put it on the table instead of 
replacing it, as he ought to have done, not imagining that it was valued. 
However, when our landlady came into the room, and her eye rested on the 
trunkless head of the Arcadian Flora, she looked much concerned and vexed, 
and when we apologised, she said, ‘‘ That little ornament is of great value 
in my eyes, it belonged to my dear little girl, whom I lost some time ago.” 

We were too much abashed with the consciousness of having offended 
to inquire further particulars; but long after we had lost sight of the 

village, our thoughts wandered back to the little inn, and to its hostess 
bustling about and fulfilling the daily duties of life with sorrow at her 
heart. The little girl she had lost was evidently her only one; and 
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whether some lingering disease had gradually wasted away her strength, 
and prepared her mother by degrees to lose her, or whether some of the 
many feverish and sudden attacks to which childhood is so liable took her 
away without much warning, it was all the same now to the poor mother, 
whose heart was bowed down, and, perhaps, her temper soured, by the 
withering of her gourd, under whose shadow, doubtless, she once hoped to 
spend her declining days in peace, when the toils and strength of life had 
passed away. We looked at our own little treasured one sitting at our 
feet (pulling to pieces the flowers with which the driver kept him well 
supplied, when obliged to relieve the horse by walking up and down the 
steepest hills), and we endeavoured to picture to ourselves how we should 
feel if similarly bereaved ; and we could not forgive ourselves for having, 
though unwittingly, laid bare such a wound yet unhealed. 

The journey, until we approached our destination, was not particularly 
interesting. The road lay for the most part over an elevated succession of 
downs, too far inland to permit more than an occasional distant peep of the 
sea, with scarcely arf trees, and with little of that varied charm which 
cultivation and the presence of man’s abodes impart to the landscape. 
Wild sweeping slopes, grazed by flocks of sheep, and here and there by 
flocks of geese, formed the staple for miles; but the pink and purple bells 
of different species of heath, just opening to summer, and the golden- 
flowered thickets of furze upon the heights, made even these attractive. 
And as we saw the timid rabbits popping in and out, or admired the 
industrious bees trooping from flower to flower, or watched the tiny blue 
butterflies dancing in the air, and playing in parties as they flew, our hearts 
could not help beating with a quickened enjoyment in sympathy with 
happy nature. 

We had the road pretty much to ourselves :—here and there a cottage 
or two, with the usual accompaniment of white-headed children, and now 
and then an empty cart passed us, with its driver standing in it, reins and 
whip in hand, driving full speed down hill; which seemed to be one of the 
fashions of the country, and amused us by its oddity. 

Here is a delightful grove of trees on the right, again tempting us to 
wish this were our goal ; and not far off is a stone water-trough to catch the 
little streamlet, and afford refreshment to the weary way-worn beast, calling 
to mind the inspired words of the Psalmist, “‘ He shall drink of the brook 
in the way, therefore shall he lift up the head.” We thought, how happy 
to be the means. of adding, in ever so trifling a way, to the comfort of 
others, and of lessening the amount of need and weariness! Perhaps the 
hand that placed that trough, and the head and heart that thought of it, 
have long mouldered in the dust; and yet, probably, no day passes without 
either man or beast having reason to be thankful for that little basin far 
from any dwelling. We asked ourselves, What are we doing or what 
have we done or planned, for the good of others, that either tells on our 
contemporaries, or will cause our names to be blessed when we have passed 
away from the present scene ? 

But we approach the end of our journey; and again the hills are pre- 
cipitous, the lanes narrow and bowery, and the road winding, the coup 
d’eil every now and then causing us to exhaust our vocabulary of adjec- 
tives, expressive of admiration. Old-fashioned, tumble-down cottages, a 
greenish moss-covered mill that seemed past work, betokened the vicinity 
of an inhabited district. The old mill, likewise, was a silent hint to look 
out for water; and soon the shy and beautiful stream, clothed with verdure 
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to its very brink, was seen at intervals, sparkling in the sunbeam and 
brawling over the stones that obstructed its path. Lower and lower grew 
the stream, or else higher our road; for deeper grew the valley we looked 
down on, darker the foliage, larger the trees—more lovely everything. 
At length there could be no doubt that we were near our destination, for 
parks and enclosures were alternately on our right or our left, till the old, 
ivy-clad village church, and other signs of country life, warned us to 
collect our scattered paraphernalia, and prepare to begin the business of 
the day. 

Thus at length we find ourselves at Linton. “ What must we see?” 
Beauties enough are enumerated to employ a week, but we must begin 
with the famous Valley of Rocks; and those who cannot walk in the heat, 
must ride on the donkeys which in such places are always waiting about 
the inns. 

Our path gave us a full view of the Bristol Channel, which lay far, far 
beneath our feet ; the road having been cut around almost perpendicular 
hills and rocks, where one false step of our sure-footed beasts would have 
carried us far beyond human help, or the need of it. 

Our guides assured us the animals knew what they were about, and would 
take care of themselves and us. 

**Do they never have an accident?” one of us inquired. 

‘** Why, ma’am, they’re very careful and sure; but I can’t say they 
never do meet with a mischance. A donkey did tumble down this very 
cliff. He had gone along a narrow path that led nowhere, and was not 
wide enough to let him turn when he came to the end. He tried to ‘ right 
about face,’ as they say; but lost his footing and his life, and his mistress 
lost a good servant.” 

An ass that had been following us for some time attracted our curiosity. 
He was a fine beast, almost as big as a pony, and full of the antics and 
capers of freedom. ; 

“Ah! you're looking at the wild donkey, sir. He belongs to the lord 
of the manor, and always lives here. Any of the donkey-women have per- 
mission to make use of him, if they can get hold of him; but it’s mighty 
little they can make of the privilege. He follows parties about for 
miles, just as he’s now following you, but he takes good care to keep his 
nose out of the halter.” 

As the good woman said this, she administered a hearty whack to each 
of her own steeds, with a “ Go on Flower! get along, Buffalo!” as if to 
admonish them that such fantastic pranks lay not in their province. 





A VISIT TO AUSTRALIA AND ITS GOLD REGIONS.—No. VII. 
THE COLONY OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Ir was on the morning of the 26th day of January, 1788, that the first 
settlement in this the oldest colony in Australia was founded under Captain 
Phillip after he had quitted the less favourable station at Botany Bay. 
‘¢'The spot chosen for encampment,” says Colonel Collins, in his interesting 
account of the settlement, “ was at the head of the cove near the run of 
fresh water which stole silently along through a very thick wood, the still- 
ness of which had then, for the first time since the creation, been disturbed by 
the rude sounds of the labourer’s axe and the downfall of its ancient inha- 
bitants ; a stillness and tranquillity which from that day were to give place 





































102 THE HOME FRIEND. 
to the voice of labour, the confusion of camps and towns, and the busy hum 
of its new possessors.” In the evening of the day the whole of the party 
that had come round in the Supply assembled at the point where they had 
first landed in the morning, and on which a flagstaff had been erected and 
a union jack displayed; the body of marines that were with them fired 
several volleys in honour of the occasion, startling from the surrounding 
woods whole flocks of gorgeous birds, and making the forests echo with a 
reverberatory welcome; while between each peal the governor and officers 
drank the healths of His Majesty and the Royal Family, and success to the 
new colony, accompanied by the shouts of the whole party. On every suc- 
ceeding 26th of January from that period the day has been uniformly 
observed with rejoicings; and each anniversary has shown a continued 
realization of the good wishes of that first little party for the prosperity of 
the colony. 

A lapse of sixty-four years has shown a wondrous change. It has been 
said by Count Strzelecki that “‘the Anglo-Saxon reproduces his country 
wherever he hoists his country’s flag ;” and certainly in no other place in 
the world is this more evident than at the metropolis of New South Wales ; 
for while the pioneers of civilization, leaving behind them the pleasures and 
comforts of home and kindred, landed from their vessel to take possession 
of a newly-discovered country on the other side of the globe, tenanted by 
the wild and savage inhabitants of the woods, and the capabilities of which 
were not merely undeveloped but absolutely unknown ; the emigrant of the 
present day on arriving at Sydney is at once introduced to a flourishing 
city, inhabited by a civilized people, in a country where every necessary and 
luxury of life are produced and available in abundance. 

The voyage from England to Australia, averaging from three to four 
months, is now so much a matter of course, and so proverbially safe, that 
no person in undertaking it makes any calculation of its dangers ; it was not, 
however, so considered by those who embarked in the first fleet, for Colonel 
Collins, in his record of that voyage, says, “ Thus, under the blessing of 
God, was happily completed in eight months and one week a voyage, which, 
before it was undertaken, the mind hardly dared to contemplate, and on 
which it was impossible to reflect without some apprehension of its termi- 
nation.” It was with feelings such as these that the first European navi- 
gators of Port Jackson entered the Heads and broke the silence and 
solitude that had reigned in those distant regions since their creation ; and 
the following lines, descriptive of another locality, might not inaptly have 
been applied to the scene that was then presented to their view :— - 


“ All is as still as death! wild solitude 
Reigns undisturb’d along the voiceless shore, 
And every tree seems standing as it stood 
Five thousand years ago. The loud waves’ roar 
Were music in these wilds! The wise and good, 
That went of old as hermits to adore 
The God of nature in the desert drear, 
Might sure have found a fit sojourning here.” 
The rocks, forming the coast in the neighbourhood of Port Jackson, and 
the shores of the bay itself, consist entirely of sandstone, extending in nearly 
horizontal layers south, as far as Illawarra, and north as far as Newcastle. 
At these points the sandstone is broken through by the intrusion of trap- 
rock, forming the Illawarra Mountain on the south, and Nobby’s Island, 
near Newcastle, on the north. The whole of the intervening coast-line 
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forms an abrupt mural escarpment, rising in many places, as at the South 
Head, to an elevation of from 250 to 300 feet. The only interruptions to 
the continuity of this line are those of Port Hacken, Botany Bay, Port 
Jackson, Broken Bay, Tuggerah Beach, and Reid’s Mistake. These inlets 
have all the same general physical aspect, consisting of a series of indenta- 
tions, or coves, bounded by a succession of terraces of sandstone (apparently 
five in number), resembling in form ancient sea-beaches; the rocks at the 
foot of each terrace being water-worn and excavated. The supposition 
that these terraces are the remains of ancient sea-beaches receives con- 
firmation from the fact that at the base of many of them are found large 
deposits of sea-shells, identical with those inhabiting the sea below. Many 
of these shells, too, are almost microscopic in size, and exist in such quan- 
tities, and are so widely distributed, as to set aside the suggestion of their 
having been brought to their present locality by the aborigines of the 
country. 

Geology, taking a more philosophical view of the fact, demonstrates that 
these shells have been deposited by the waves of the ocean, and that the 
land on which we now dwell has undergone a series of upheavings, equal in 
number to the terraces or sea-coasts still visible in the formation of the 
rocks. This view of the case will appear novel only to those who have 
never turned their attention to geological phenomena, for the features of 
the country around us are in perfect harmony with what is observed on 
other parts of the earth’s surface. The whole of the west coast of South 
America, extending from the base to the summit of the Andes, consists of 
a succession of such ridges as we find on the shores of Australia; and the 
same phenomenon is observable in innumerable other instances. On the 
steep sides of Snowdon, in the valley of Glen Roy, in Scotland, forming 
the roads of Fingal, on the coast of Norway, and on the shores of Italy, 
we find abundant proofs that even the firm-set earth on which we tread is 
not exempt from the vicissitude and change to which all created things are 
subjected. 


“ Of chance or change, oh! let not man complain, 
Else shall he never, never cease to wail ; 
For, from the imperial dome, to where the swain 
Rears the lone cottage in the silent dale, 
All feel the assault of Fortune’s fickle — 

Art, empire, earth itself to change are doom’d ; 

Earthquakes have raised to heaven the humble vale, 
And gulfs the mountain’s mighty mass entomb’d : 

And where the Atlantic rolls wide continents have bloom’d.” 


The sandstone of Sydney contains no fossil animal remains by which its 
geological age can properly be ascertained; and it will require much 
labour and careful examination to determine its exact geological position in 
relation to European deposits. From the examination of rocks found asso- 
ciated with it at Illawarra, and on the Hunter, and from their fossil 
contents, it would appear to be contemporaneous with the older Silurian 
deposits of Europe. There is, at all events, abundant evidence to prove 
that New South Wales is among the oldest parts of the globe ; contrary to 
the fancy of some philosophers, who, from the novelty observable in the 
forms of its plants and animals, conceive that its existence must have been 
posterior to, and independent of the rest of the world. 

When seen from a distance, the Australian coast wears a very unpromis- 
ing aspect. Composed of a line of sandstone rocks,—sculptured in many 
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places, by exposure to the weather, into the most grotesque and fantastic 
shapes, and partially clothed with stunted evergreen shrubs, alternating 
with patches of white sand,—the tame coast-line gives no promise of the 
beautiful scenery it conceals, and speaks of nothing but barrenness and 
desolation to those who have left behind them the refreshing luxuriance of 
English scenery, or the wilder landscapes of Scotland and Ireland. But 
the eye which has been jaundiced by looking so long on the unvarying 
circle of the dark blue ocean—“ unchangeable save in its wild waves’ 
play ’"—longs for a green spot on which to repose ; and the heart, panting 
for freedom from its floating prison-house, bounds forward to welcome the 
promised land. The prospect improves as we approach the Heads. The 
high precipitous rocks, frowning defiance to the waves of the Pacific, which 
break in whiteness at their base, arrest the eye of the stranger by their 
grandeur and extraordinary excavations; and the lighthouse, whose 
cheering beam had shone like a meteor for leagues over the waters, now 
rises in its beauty on the brow ofthe rocky coast flanked by Macquarie 
Tower—a building which, like many other of the works of man, appears 
to have been erected more for ornament than use. 

The pleasing intelligence that an English vessel had entered the Heads 
has been known for some time in Sydney, although she has not yet come 
within sight of the city; for the pilot is on board, and he has spoken, in 
the language of his profession, to the signal post on the South Head, which 
has, in its turn, addressed itself to the citizens of Sydney and the inhabitants 
of Paramatta. Conjecture is afloat as to the name and cargo of the vessel. 
Some are expecting friends, others merchandise, but all entertain the hope 
ofa letter from home. It is, accordingly, no wonder that the signal of a 
vessel from England is always a welcome sight to natives of that country, 
or their descendants now dwelling at the antipodes of their fatherland. But, 
while all is flutter and excitement in Sydney, the vessel under a favourable 
breeze is pursuing the even tenor of her way, “ walking the waters like a 
thing of life,” and bearing in her bosom the heralds of hope to some—of 
misfortune and distress to others. She has, likewise, on board some anxious 
hearts throbbing for a sight of the long-looked-for city. After all the 
dangers, and privations, and disappointments usually attending a long 
voyage, none but those who have felt can conceive the delightful sensa- 
tions produced by the symptoms of a near approach to the termination of 
their journey. Within the last few hours what a variety of conflicting 
feelings have agitated the breasts of the inmates of that vessel! Before 
the coast was visible messengers had come to bid them be of good cheer, 
for the expected shore was at hand. The sea-weed, and broken branches 
of trees, drifting past ; the chirping of a bird from one of the vessel’s yards ; 
the flutter of a tiny butterfly, sporting its painted wings in the sunbeams, 
flashing among the cordage like a pencil of rainbow-light, but preferring a 
return to its native woods, to the pleasure of being impaled on a needle for 
the gratification of the curious—had all spoken eloquently to these wan- 
derers o’er the deep, of the proximity of the country. At length the 
delightful sound of “‘ Land! land!” had burst on the ear, like the voice of 
him that bringeth glad tidings of great joy ; and the first faint glimpse of 
the coast floating in the far distance, like a cloud on the horizon, had been 
welcomed with as much pleasure as was experienced by the inmates of the 
Ark, while resting on Mount Ararat, when they received the olive-branch 
from the dove, in token that the waters had assuaged from the face of the 
earth, and that the dry land was beginning to reappear. “On, on the 
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vessel flies:” the glorious sun of Australia is high in the heavens; the 
outline of the coast becomes clearer every moment. The breeze that now 
fans their cheeks comes loaded with the fragrance of the woods. The 
deck is crowded with eager, delighted faces, all turned in one direction— 
all actuated by one wish—all anxious once more to feel the ground beneath 
them; once more to look on the pleasing diversity of wood, and mountain, 
and valley, to waich they have so long been strangers. Even the dumb 
animals on board seem to partake of the common excitement, and neigh, or 
low, or bleat, to express their joyful welcome. But the vessel, having at 
at last entered between the Australian Pillars of Hercules, is now rapidly 
gaining on Bradley’s Head, and in a few minutes the city of Sydney in all 
its beauty will be exposed to sight. 

Let us, however, take a glance at the harbour through which we are. 
passing. There does not, perhaps, in any part of the world, exist a more 
beautiful, extensive, and commodious harbour than Port Jackson ; and no 
person, however destitute of what is called sentimental feeling, can look on 
it without emotions of pleasure. The magnificent sheet of water spread 
out before us, and reflecting on its unruffled surface the hues of an Aus- 
tralian sky— 

“So calm, so clear, so purely beautiful ;” 


the great variety of stately vassels riding at anchor, or arriving or 
departing ; the number of small colonial craft, and sailing-boats and 
wherries, plying in all directions over its surface ; its romantic wooded 
borders, presenting the appearance of promontories, creeks, and bays, and 
spotted with white cottages rising gracefully among the trees; the wind- 
mills, and the castellated and baronial-looking buildings which crown the 
green heights of Woolloomooloo; and the new Government-house, glit- 
tering in the sunbeams, like a palace of white marble: altogether exhibit 
a picture to the eye of a most imposing and delightful character. On 
entering the Heads for the first time, the stranger must gaze with un- 
bounded satisfaction on the scene. ‘To him who has for several consecutive 
months been traversing the mighty ocean, gazing day after day on the 
same appearance of sea and sky— with the blue above and the blue 
below,” and little to vary the monotony of the view—the sight of land 
must always be welcome. He hails its first dim outline on the horizon as 
the reappearance of a long-lost friend. The most barren rock in the 
ocean, though tenanted only by the solitary sea-bird, would be welcomed 
with delight; but when, instead of a barren rock, the immigrant to New 
South Wales enters the land-locked harbour of Port Jackson, and, on 
doubling Bradley’s Head, is introduced at once to one of the most magnifi- 
cent scenes on the globe, his feelings will more easily be conceived than 
described. It is impossible to tell what may have been the emotions of 
others, but our own first feelings of pleasure at the beauty of the scenery 
among which it was to be my lot for a time to reside, were considerably 
increased by association, from the strong features of resemblance which the 
harbour presented to some of the lakes of Scotland formerly visited with 
delight. All men, however different in temperament, rank, or profession, 
must gaze on Port Jackson with pleasure. The merchant beholds it with 
confident assurance that it must for ever constitute Sydney the metropolis 
of New South Wales; and the philosopher rejoices that the wonderful 
capabilities of such a harbour have been discovered and taken advantage 
of by the most enterprising nation in the world. 
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Tue hardy Fellahs of Upper Egypt are famous for their aquatic exploits 
in the winter season, when some of them remain up to their necks in water 
for very long periods together, occupied in snaring the wild ducks. The 
method they adopt is very peculiar, and at the same time is very ingenious. 
Wild gourds, which grow to an enormous size in the East, are gathered 
by these Fellahs before they have arrived at a state of maturity; in the 
ghoice of these they are very particular, selecting the largest and such as 
are entirely free of defects; these are then carefully scooped out, leaving 
an orifice on one side, which enables the Fellah, without any inconvenience, 
to insert the whole of his head into the cavity, two large eyelit holes are 
then cut at corresponding angles with the wearer’s eyes, and besides these 
the top is liberally drilled with air holes, so as to facilitate respiration. 
The gourd is then hung up to dry in the shade, and the peasant, or Fellah, 
patiently awaits the first indications of winter, or until “the heavy rains 
which fall in that season have filled the pools with water,” then swarms of 
wild ducks and other water-fowl take an inland flight, and the Fellah, seeing 
these pass overhead, girds up his loins and takes his staff in hand, and, provided 
with several of these gourds and a small stock of bread and cheese and 
tobacco, he starts for the lakes and swamps in the interior, mindful also to 
carry with him a famous strong net-work sack, which is to contain the booty 
he hopes next morning to expose for sale in the markets of the city, or to 
hawk about from house to house, so as to realize a few piastres. After a good 
sturdy walk of a couple of hours’ duration or so, the Fellahs (for there are 
generally two of them, and they hunt in couples) light upon a spot which 
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combines all the advantages they are seeking for—plenty of water well 
screened by bulrushes and bushes, a few shady trees, and the depth not 
so great as to endanger a man’s life, Stealthily they creep along under 
cover of the bushes, peering out ever and anon from amongst these to dis- 
cover any signs of the sought-for ducks: by-and-by they come upon a 
whole fleet, manceuvring about like so many ships-of-the-line, and the sight 
causes them quite a palpitation of the heart. Stealthily they recede again 
“from the spot, and remain in ambush, consulting like twogreat generals the 
best plan and the best side of attack. Great care must™etaken not to 
alarm the birds, for that would be a death-blow to that day’s expectations. 
The first thing to be done is to put out feelers to test the courage of the 
duck-squadron, and, at the same time, to accustom them to look upon what 
may ultimately work out their entire extirpation, as harmless missiles, 
weeds, and rubbish, carried by the eddy to and fro. To this intent, they 
watch how the tide flows ; for, in these large sheets of water, the ripple sets 
with the wind. Having satisfied themselves on this point, they stealthily 
remove to windward of the ducks, and here, carefully ensconced amongst 
the rushes, the superfluous gourds are brought into action. Twigs from 
the bushes and large leaves of rushes are cut, and fastened with twine 
round the orifice of the gourd, so skilfully arranged as to act as outriggers ; 
thus preventing the gourd from capsizing, or filling and sinking. When 
prepared, these are tenderly launched into the water, and, when once fairly 
afloat, are pushed off from the shore by aid of the peasant’s staff; the wind 
blows them gently forward, and in the course of twenty minutes or so, the 
gourds are in the centre of the whole possy of wild ducks. At first their 
appearance creates quite a sensation amongst the fleet; no fire-ships could 
cause a greater commotion ; the timid amongst the ducks fairly take to 
wing, and wheel round and round, quacking notes of alarm. Some content 
themselves with diving out of their reach, but a few of the more hardy 
keep their ground and quack derision at their frightened messmates, 
Meanwhile, the gourd floats harmlessly by, and is eventually stranded on 
the opposite bank : quick in its track, however, follows another gourd, and 
so on half-a-dozen float by, until the most timid have gained courage, and 
the ducks swim round them, barely making way for the gourd to pass; 
and even some few so emboldened as to peck at the berries on the small 
twigs attached to these gourds. The peasant is now well persuaded that 
he can venture upon the sport; accordingly he strips to a pair of iight- 
fitting cotton knee drawers; the gourd is then carefully adjusted on his 
head by the companion, who remains to watch proceedings: this done, a 
quantity of rushes and twigs are tied round his throat, and carefully 
adjusted so as to entirely exclude the shoulders from view. Thus equipped 
the Fellah creeps to a curve in the lake, where, secluded from the view 
of the ducks, he enters into the water, moving slowly forward and keeping 
his body bent up, until he finds the depth suitable for his purposes. He 
carries in one hand the net sack, the orifice of which closes with strings, 
much after the same fashion as a lady’s reticule; in the other he carries a 
staff, the better to feel his way and to prevent his getting into too shallow 
or too deep water. In this way he is often obliged to make a long circuit 
before he can approach anywhere near to where the ducks are gambolling 
and feeding to their hearts’ content; and he is obliged to move slowly 
and cautiously, so as to avoid exciting suspicion, and to elude the vigilant 
watchfulness of the ducks. During this lengthy interval his companion is 
sitting on the thorns of suspense, watching with intense anxiety the progress 
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of the gourd, for this is all that he can distinguish of his companion in the 
muddy waters of the lake, At last he has succeeded, without exciting any 
suspicion, to wheedle himself right into the centre of the fleet. The staff 
is firmly held between his knees, the mouth of the sack (which sack is kept 
down by a weight attached to the bottom of it) is opened, a victim is fixed 
upon, and the Fellah, steadily moving his hand towards the feet of the 
deluded duck, suddenly, but without any violent effort, clutches the legs, 
and almost as expeditiously draws the bird under water; the astonished 
duck or drake has barely time to give utterance to a quack of alarm, before 
it disappears under the water; the nearer ducks look on in silent amaze- 
ment, possibly quite shocked at such indecorous proceedings on the part of 
a comrade, and surmising what could have induced him to dive in so ex- 
traordinary an attitude. However this may be, their surmising is speedily 
cut short, and their curiosity as quickly gratified, by themselves disappear- 
ing, one after another, in the same indecorous fashion as the first duck. 
The Feliah soon fills his bag, at this rate, and then he retraces his steps as 
carefully as he came. As there is yet much game in the field, and many 
ships of the fleet to be captured before nightfall, when he is once safely 
landed, then the one who has been watching, tries his hand at the game; 
being first carefully decorated for the occasion by the successful duck-hunter, 
who simply removes his gourd helmet, and seated amongst dripping branches, 
pours forth his treasures on the ground. In most of these, life is extinct ; 
but he draws his knife across their throats, to make sure that none may 
reviveand escape; and having done this, smokes a pipe, and contemplates 
nature through a misty veil of rushes, weeds, and other damp materials. 
Sometimes the Fellah, whilst in the water, is beset by legions of leeches ; 
but far from discouraging these creatures, he rather approves of their 
attachment to his body. In the first place, they remove the necessity that 
would have otherwise existed of his paying a barber for a regular annual 
blood-letting. In the second, he carefully gathers together the leeches, 
and hoarding them up ina hollow cane tube, which he cuts for the purpose, 
he ties a damp rag round the top, and gains a few paras by selling them 
to some leech-merchant, on his return to his village. It is not always 
that these duck-hunters are successful; sometimes a false step or a slip 
occasions them to make a somerset in the water, which not only disturbs 
their own equilibrium, but puts the whole of the ducks to flight; and then, 
farewell to success that day.—He may go home as soon as he likes, and 
see what he can get for his leeches. 

The accompanying sketch will give the reader some idea of this very 
ingenious and grotesque method of securing wild ducks. 








ASSYRIA—HUNTING. 


Tue Assyrian monarch usually appears to have hunted in his chariot, 
which did not differ either in its structure and appendages, or in the trap- 
pings of the horses, from that employed in war. He was equipped, too, 
as if for battle. The bow and feathered shafts seem principally to have 
been relied on; but he carried his sword girded at his side, and an axe and 
a spare bow were as usual in the large quivers on his chariot; the spear 
also stood in its socket behind. Armed men on foot accompanied their 
lord, who with round bucklers and short swords attacked the lion, to draw 
off the attention of the infuriated beast when wounded. The lowness of 
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the chariot, which was quite open behind, afforded the king no protection 
against the animal when he came to close quarters, while its narrow limits 
would in some measure deprive him of advantages which the open ground 
might afford. The sculptures show that the savage monster, when pierced 
with the shafts, but not disabled, often rushed to the chariot, and reared 
up against its open back with gnashing teeth and extended talons ; in which 
case the king had only his own skill, strength, and prowess to look to for 
defence. But these encounters were familiar dangers; the mighty hunter, 
thrusting his bossed buckler in the face of his brute assailant, struck the 
spear-point down his gaping throat, or took advantage of his rampant 
attitude to stab him to the heart with the two-edged sword. 

To attack and overcome « lion in single combat was always esteemed 
by the ancients a great exploit. The earliest display of Samson’s super- 
human strength was the killing and rending of “a young lion” (that is, 
a lion in the pride of his youthful prime) with no weapon in his hand 
(Judg. xiv. 6). David also records his having attacked a lion that came 
to prey on his flock ; he “ caught him by the beard, and smote him and 
slew him” (1 Sam. xvii. 35), and this feat seems to have been performed 
with no weapons more effective than the rude staves and stones of the field, 
or, at best, his shepherd’s crook. The “ slaying of a lion in a pit in a 
snowy day,” by Benaiah, the son of Jehoiada (2 Sam. xxiii. 20; 1 Chron. 
xi. 22), was an exploit of sufficient mag- 
nitude to be enumerated among the 
deeds that gave to that heroic warrior 
an honourable place among the worthy 
triads of King David’s mighty men. 

Between the colossal bull-cherubs 
that, back to back, guarded the mag- 
nificent portal of the propyleum in 
front of Shalmaneser’s palace, stood, on 
each side, a human figure of gigantic 
dimensions, holding a lion tightly down 
under his left arm, while the efforts of 
the animal were restrained by its fore 
paw being firmly grasped in the same 
hand. Doubtless these are symbolic 
figures ; but the action of the animal 
under circumstances so peculiar, the 
attitude, the play of the muscles, and the 
contortions of the brutal countenance, 
as with impotent rage it struggles to 
escape,—are so vividly and correctly 
rendered, as to force the conclusion that 
the sculptor had the living reality be- 
fore him when he transferred the subject 
to the marble. 

With equal truth to nature the sculp- 
tures represent combats of lions and 
other carnivora with bulls and similar 
animals. The side-stroke of the mighty 
paw, the diverging toes, the exerted STRANGLED Ltoy, 
talons, the seizing of the prey by the 
throat, with the head turned on one side; the mode in which the agile 
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monster leaps on the back of his prey, crouching up and holding by the 
flesh of the shoulders with adpressed paws,—are well depicted, and in- 
dicate familiarity with the scene. 

The conquest of the wild bull by the prowess of the Assyrian king was 
an exploit deemed worthy, no less than that of the lion, of representation 
on the sculptured walls of his palace. And let us not think lightly of 
this herbivorous animal, as if it were a timid or a powerless foe. The 
figures on the bas-reliefs show that the species was the Urus of ancient 
Europe and not the bison, and a comparison of the representations of the 
Assyrian artists with a fine figure of the wild urus in Griffith’s Anim. 
King. (iv. 411) shows how carefully the former attended to minute cha- 
racters of specific identity. Of this species were the wild bulls of the 
Hercynian forest, which Cesar describes (lib. vi.) as little inferior to 
elephants in size, of great strength and swiftness, sparing neither man nor 
beast, when they have caught sight of him. The race seems to have 
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spread over the whole of Europe and Western Asia, reaching even to 
Britain : the huge forest that surrounded ancient London was infested with 
these animals, among other wild beasts; and the race is supposed still to 
exist in a semi-domesticated state, in the white oxen of Chillingham and 
some other of our northern parks. The ferocity of the urus distinguished 
it from the bison, even among the Latin poets, and it was esteemed in- 
ferior to no animal in savage power. Hence the destruction of one was a 
great exploit, worthy of heroic fame. Philip of Macedon killed a wild 
bull in Mount Orbela, which had made great havoc and produced great 
terror among the inhabitants; its spoils he hung up in commemoration of 
his feat in the vestibule of the temple of Hercules. The legendary exploit 
of Guy, Earl of Warwick, in freeing the neighbourhood from a terrible 
dun cow, whether historically true or not, implied a traditionary terror of 
the animal ; and the family of Turnbull in Scotland are said to owe their 
patronymic to a hero who turned a wild bull from Robert Bruce, when it 
had attacked him in hunting. 

Pliny’s description of the Ethiopian wild bull is sufficiently formidable. 
** But the most fell and cruell of all others in that country be the wild 
bulls of the forest, greater than our common field-bulls: most swift, of 
colour brended ; their eyes gray or blewish, their hair growing contrarie, 
their mouth wide, and reaching to their eares; their hornes, likewise hard 
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by, mooveable ; their hide as hard as a flint, checking the dent of any wea- 
pon whatsoever, and cannot be pierced ; all other wild beastes they chase 
and hunt; themselves cannot be taken but in pitfalls: in this their wild- 
nesse and rage they dye, and never become tamed.” 

The species thus alluded to was not the urus, which never extended to 
Africa, but was probably the Bos Caffer, now one of the most formidable 
animals of South Africa, and more dreaded than the lion himself. It 
affords another example of the ferocity that may attach to the bovine race. 

Thunberg, in South Africa, had an encounter with a male of this 
species, which had been wellnigh fatal to him. It killed two of the horses 
of the party in a few minutes, and drove the traveller and his com- 
panions to take rapid refuge in the branches of tall trees, where they re- 
mained till the savage beast departed. So tremendous was the brute’s 
assault, that the first horse fell on its back with its feet in the air, and all 
its entrails hanging out; in which state it lived about half an hour: the 
second horse was pierced quite through the breast by the bull’s horns, 


“which even went through the saddle; it was in a moment thrown to the 


ground, and died instantly with many of its bones broken. 

There are wild species of great size and equal ferocity found in the 
forests of India,’ with which the lion and tiger have no chance in combat. 
Even an old male of the domesticated species is sufficiently formidable 


when enraged, and many of our readers will recall Byron’s fine allusion to 
the ferocity of the assaulted bull :— 


Hark ! heard ye not the forest-monarch’s roar ? 

Crashing the lance, he snufis the spouting gore 

Of man and steed, o’erthrown beneath his horn. 

Childe Harold, i. 68. 

The mode in which the Assyrian kings hunted the urus was closely 
similar to that employed for the lion, and their arms and equipage were 
the same. The monarch pursued the quarry in his chariot at full speed, 
pouring in his arrows, as he urged the race, and aiming particularly at the 
head, or the heart, just behind the shoulder. Sometimes the animal fell 
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pierced with many wounds, and lay prostrate with lolling tongue and glaz- 
ing eyes; but at others the eager hunter pushed on as the wounded beast 
relaxed its speed, and driving close by his side, seized one horn in the 
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moment of passing, and with the hand of a practised matador, inserted the 
point of his sword between the joints of the spine just behind the skull, 
dividing the medullary cord and producing instant death. 

As in the lion-chase, a horseman fully armed and accoutred with bow 
and spear, helm and shield, led a spare horse caparisoned for the monarch’s 
use, when the nature of the country no longer permitted the progress of 
the vehicle, or when convenience prompted a change of motion. It was 
sometimes the duty of the armed horsemen to push on and turn the bull 
towards the king, when likely to escape by his superior fleetness ; and not 
unfrequently both these with the bow and spear, and footmen with the 
shield and sword, bore their part in the death of the noble game. 





INDUSTRY AND SLOTH. 
How many live in the world as uselessly as if they had never been born ! 
‘They pass through life like a bird through the air, and leave no track 
behind them ; waste the prime of their days in deliberating what they shall 
do, and bring them to a period without coming to any determination. 

An indolent young man being asked why he lay in bed so long, jocosely 
and carelessly answered, ‘‘ Every morning of my life I am hearing cavses. 
As soon as I awake, I have two charming persons—their names are 
Industry and Sloth—close at my bedside, pressing their different suits. 
One entreats me to get up, the other, to lie still ; and then they alternately 
give me various reasons why I should rise and why I should not. As it is 
the duty of an impartial judge to hear all that can be said on either side, 
this detains me so long that before the pleadings are over, it is time to go 
to dinner.” —DopsLey. 
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HISTORY OF GUTTA PERCHA.—No. IV. 
MANUFACTURE OF GUTTA PERCHA. 


Ir has been already stated that gutta percha, as imported into this country, 
is unfit for immediate use, and requires purification. The first stage of its 
manufacture is, consequently, that of removing its impurities and adultera- 
tions, and obtaining a pure material for further operation. A large store 
of gutta percha, in blocks, is always kept at these works, out of which, 
from time to time, weighed portions are removed for manufacture. ‘The 
blocks are brought into a part of the building where they are to undergo 
the first operation, which is one of slicing. This is effected in a very dif- 
ferent manner from that of caoutchouc, the soft and comparatively pure 
state of which admits of its being cut with an ordinary knife. Gutta 
percha, in the block, is nearly as hard as wood, and is, from its partially 
gummy or resinous nature, much more difficult to cut in the ordinary 
manner, 

The annexed engraving represents the machine employed in this process. 
It is a powerful circular wheel, armed with knives. The body of this for- 
midable slicer is made of cast-iron, the rim being very thick, in order to 
give it the momentum of a heavy fly-wheel, which is rendered absolutely 
necessary by the great resistance offered to the action of the knives by the 
material operated upon. This wheel is mounted upon a horizontal axis, on 
the furthest end of which is placed a pulley, through which, by a gutta 
percha band led from the driving shaft, motion is communicated to the 
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machine. The knives are arranged on the other side of the wheel to that 
shown in the cut. ‘They are three in number, and resemble broad chisels 
in their shape. They are set in the frame of the wheel at a particular 
angle, like the cutter of an ordinary plane, so as to throw out the slices of 
gutta percha on the opposite side to that on which it is presented to 
their action. 


Siicing MACHINE, 


The block of gutta percha is placed on an iron shelf, which is so inclined 
down as to bring the block, by its own weight, under the edge of the knives as 
they successively present themselves. It is, therefore, merely necessary to 
place the block on this shelf, and the machine feeds itself, until the whole 
piece is cut up. The wheel being set in rapid motion by the strap, the knives 
quickly reduce the largest-sized mass to a heap of thin slices, resembling as 
closely as possible large chips of wood. ‘This machine is not altogether 
without danger, some of the slices flying off with such force as to inflict a 
very serious blow. One of these pieces.is shown in 
the cut. ‘The knives are also repeatedly injured by 
the masses of clay and stones which they encounter 
in the substance of the+blocks. They are, how- 
ever, so secured in the wheel as to admit of being 
readily removed for the purpose of repair or re- 
newal. 

The gutta percha is still in too solid a condition 
to admit of being at once taken to the cleansing 
machine. The woody fibre it contains is so held together by the gum as 
to offer a very intractable mass to any arrangement intended to tear it into 
shreds, and thus get rid of its impurities. In order to soften it, and thus 
fit it for further manipulation, it is taken into a part of the factory which 
is always clouded with steam, and full of noise and clatter. This is shown 
in the cut. The slices are here placed into large wooden chests, filled 
with water heated by steam. Here they are left, until by the combined 
effects of heat and moisture the mass becomes thoroughly softened and fit 
for the next process. 

The next machine we have to describe is called a “ devilling engine.” 
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Its principle is by no means new, since in various other arts similar means 
of minutely dividing and tearing a material into shreds are adopted. The 
tearing machine is placed over and at one end of a long trough, full of 
warm water. ‘The gutta percha is removed from the wooden tanks in 
baskets, and supplied to the machine from the top. In the interior of this 
machine are toothed iron cylinders, which are made to revolve with great 
rapidity by a pulley and band connected with the main shaft. The gutta 
percha, in its softened state, is presented to the operation of these toothed 
cylinders, and is instantly torn into very minute shreds, which fall into the 
water below. 





THe “ DeviLuIne” ENGINE, ETC, 


Advantage is here very ingeniously taken of the great lightness of the 
material operated upon as compared with its adulterations. It has been 
seen that in the preparation of caoutchouc the adulterations, being chiefly 
clay, are easily washed away in the crushing machine, by a stream of water 
which plays upon the mass. With gutta percha a different arrangement 
was necessary. ‘This substance has such a low specific gravity as to float 
on water with great buoyancy. It so happens, therefore, that when the 
shreds of torn material are thrown upon the water, all the impurities sink 
at once to the bottom of the trough, and the gutta percha alone is left 
floating on the surface of the water. It is now easily removed by shovels, 
with a bottom like a sieve, which take up the material free of water. It is 
then placed in baskets, 

After passing through the devilling machine the gutta percha is nearly, 
but not quite, pure. It has now also altered in colour, and has a slight rosy 
or pinkish hue, of which its brownish-red colour, subsequently assumed, is 
an exaggerated representation. It appears in the form of a spongy mass, 
not unlike the clippings of some animal substance, such as leather, only 
more crisp and elastic to the feel. In order thoroughly to remove any 
adhering impurity, it is passed once or twice through an abundance of cold 
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water, and is then taken out and dried in baskets. As yet the substance 
has little the character of a gum, and presents a striking contrast to the 
brown, soft, tenacious mass we next meet with. The cut shows gutta percha 
in three stages :—I1st, as raw material ; 2nd, as cleansed and divided; 3rd, 
as rolled into cakes. 





When the material is dried and thoroughly cleansed, it is taken to iron 
chests, the sides of which are double, in order to admit of their being heated 
by steam. Here it leaves its crisp charaeter, and becomes a soft but 
incoherent mass. In order to render it tenacious and consistent, and thus 
fit for the manufacture of various objects, it has next to be subjected to the 
operation of the masticating machines. 

Several rows of masticating machines are arranged horizontally on the 
floor-level. ‘They resemble, in some respects, those used for the manufac- 
ture of caoutchouc. Each machine is heated by steam, and consists of a 
cast-iron cylinder, with a moveable lid, and a central masticator, in the form 
of a solid axis of iron, which is made slowly to revolve. A quantity of the 
softened gutta percha is taken by the workmen, and the lid of the masti- 
cating engine being removed, the material is forced into it. The lidis then 
fastened down by an iron bar, the masticator is made to revolve, and steam 
is turned on to the cylinder. Under the combined effects of pressure and 
heat, the mass soon begins to assume a consistent character. The slow but 
powerful revolutions of the central masticator compress it so violently 
against the sides of the cylinder as thoroughly to incorporate it ; and in a 
few hours the same material which we saw in the form of shreds appears 
as a soft, sticky substance, easily moulded into any form, and hardening in 
that shape so soon as it becomes cold. The steam is turned on to the mas- 
ticating machine for about an hour at first, and the mass retains sufficient 
heat not to require its further use until the process is completed. By 
removing a small piece of the material as it presents itselfat the round hole 
at the summit of the masticating cylinder, and carefully examining its con- 
dition, it is possible to ascertain the right time necessary for this part of the 
manufacture. The gutta percha is now of a brownish-red colour, a physical 
change which is the obvious result of the heat, steam, and pressure to which 
it has been subjected. It is, in fact, not improbable that a slight chemical 
change has taken place in the material, to which its altered colour may be 
partly attributable. It appears tolerably certain that a large amount of 
water is incorporated into the mass in the prolonged kneading process where 
steam is so abundantly diffused through the cylinder. 
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In this warm state gutta percha is used for all ordinary purposes. But 
it is sometimes desirable to colour it ; and in order to do so it has to undergo 
a second mastication. The substances which are capable of being mixed 
with gutta percha, without injury to its tenacity, have been already men- 
tioned. Some of these increase its density and hardness, and thus fit it for 
such purposes as the rollers in flax machinery or the teeth of cog-wheels. 
But others are merely intended to give variety of colour to the material. 
Whatever be the colouring substance, it is intimately mixed with the gutta 
percha in the masticating machine, being put into them in the form of 
powder, to which a mass of pure and soft gutta percha is added ; the whole 
then becomes blended together. As this is not generally required to be 
done on a very large scale—the coloured material being chiefly used for 
ornamental purposes—small masticating engines are arranged near the 
larger ones, into which the materials are placed. The construction of these 
does not differ from that of the larger machines. They have the central 
axis, slowly revolving, the supply of steam, heat, the hinged door, &c., and 
in every respect resemble the larger ones except in size. 

Thus far we have traced gutta percha in its progress from the state in 
which it is imported, to that condition in which it is fitted for every variety 
of manufacturing use to which it is subjected. The contrast is very 
remarkable in the physical condition of the material before and after having 
undergone these processes of manufacture. From a fibrous yellowish sub- 
stance, it has become converted into a brownish wax-like mass. 

From the masticating machines the material is taken to the various parts 
of the works, in which it is wrought into form ; and to these we shall suc- 
cessively pursue it, commencing with the most simple process, which is its 
conversion into flat sheets by the rolling mill. 

For convenience, the rolling mill is placed as near the masticators as pos- 
sible, in order that the material, while yet soft and hot, may be brought to 
it in that condition. The masticatory process being completed, the bar of 
iron which bolts down the door confining the material to the narrow cavity 
of the machine, is struck aside, and by a curious movement the whole mass 
of gutta percha rises up in one lump out of the cylinder, and is caught and 
removed by twomen. It is taken at once to the bed of the rolling machine, 
where it is somewhat moulded, and then presented to the action of the 
engine. 

The rolling machine is a very simple piece of mechanism, and closely 
resembles that employed in rolling metals. It is represented in the cut. 
It consists essentially of the following portions :—The gutta percha being 
spread out on the bed in front of the machine, is pushed forwards by the 
attendants until it is seized between two steel rollers which slowly revolve. 
In passing through the rollers, the soft material is spread out into a flat 
sheet, the thickness of which is determined by the distance of the rollers 
from each other. This sheet, on emerging from the rollers, is received on 
a broad endless band of felt, which is carried onward at the same rate as the 
revolution of the rollers discharges the gutta percha in sheet. Although, 
therefore, it emerges from the rollers in a soft and sticky state, its flatness 
is not affected, as it would be if the band moved too slowly, and its thick- 
ness remains unaltered, which would not be the case if it moved at a faster 
rate than that at which the sheet was formed. ‘This band runs on rollers 
placed at proper intervals, and extending the whole length of the building. 
In order to cool the heated sheet of gutta percha, a fan, driven by machi- 
nery blows down upon its surface a powerful current of cold air, so that by the 
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time the sheet returns to the front of the machine it is nearly cold. When 
one length has been rolled out, the machine is thrown out of work, and the 
gutta percha is allowed to cool. 
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It does not appear that one rolling is sufficient—the surface of the sheet 
remaining rough and full of air-cells. A second or third rolling is conse- 
quently adopted; the size of the sheet being thus extended, while its 
breadth is increased, and its thickness diminished, sometimes, even to the 
thinness of tissue paper. The repeated rolling appears to condense the 
structure of the gutta percha, and to give it considerable hardness. 








CURIOSITIES OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
PuysIcaL geography is an account of the air, the sea, and the earth, and 
of their animal and vegetable productions. In detailing some of the 
curiosities of this science, we will proceed in the order of superposition, 
commencing with the air which is outermost, including heat, light, electri- 
city, and magnetism, in the account of atmospheric phenomena. It is in- 
ferred from experiment that the heat received annually by the earth from the 
sun would melt a shell of ice forty-six feet in thickness, enveloping the whole 
globe, supposing this heat to be equably distributed over the earth’s surface ; 
and it is calculated that the heat which reaches the surface from the interior 
of the earth wculd melt a similar shell one-quarter of an inch in thickness. 
The earth is about three million miles nearer to the sun in winter than in 
summer, but the rays strike our part of the globe more obliquely in the 
former season than they do in the latter, and this is the chief cause of the 
greater cold of the winter. The hottest part of the day is between two and 
three in the afternoon, the coldest a little before sunrise ; the hottest part of 
the year is about the middle of July, the coldest in January. The coldest 
places known are one north of Canada, and the other in Siberia, both on the 
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80th parallel of latitude; the pole may be considerably warmer than these 
places. The greatest heat ever experienced was, perhaps, that of 156° in the 
sun and 132° in the shade, observed near the Euphrates; and in Siberia, in 
December 1738, the cold reached 120°, so that a slight wind would have 
withdrawn heat from the body so rapidly as to cause death. In Guiana, 
the hottest and coldest months differ by only 2°°2, whilst at Yakutsk, in 
Siberia, this difference is 114°*4; and in Quebec, where the heat of summer 
equals that at Paris, the winters are as cold as those of St. Petersburg. In 
Thibet, a difference of 100° in the temperature has taken place in twelve 
hours. ‘The winters of Dublin are warmer than those of Milan; and 
Stromness, in the Orkneys, has nearly as mild a winter as London, and a 
milder one than Paris. There is a curious meteorological phenomenon 
observed in America, which is called the Indian summer: it generally 
occurs from the 12th to the 17thef November, when a sudden change takes 
place im the commencing severity of winter; the air becomes warm and 
still and the sky clear, but in three days winter resumes its sway, and this 
brief summer is gone. The same change has been observed in Switzerland 
from time immemorial ; and it — that this phenomenon is coincident 
with a vast atmospheric wave whieh occurs about this time, for the air is 
subject to waves analogous to these of the ocean but of much greater 
extent. The mean pressure of the air at the surface of the sea is fifteen 
pounds on every square imeb, so that the pressure on the top of a moderate- 
sized table must be a many thousands of pounds, and that on the 
whole globe enormous. heated air at the equator aseends to the upper 
regions of the atmosphere, and the cold air from the poles pours along the 
surface of the earth to fill up the place left by this rarefied air: the friction 
of this cold air against the surface of the earth, occasioned by the rapid 
diurnal rotation of the latter, is the cause of the trade-winds so well known 
to the sailor. Here we have an instance of currents of air passing simul- 
taneously in different directions ; and this may often be observed by watch- 
ing the upper clouds, which are frequently seen to go ina different direction 
from those nearer the earth. The trade-winds intermingle and destroy one 
another near the equator, so that at sea a light burns without flickering ; 
and this constant interchange of air between the equator and the poles is 
the cause of the S.W. winds, which make the average passage of a sailing 
vessel from Liverpool to New York forty days, whilst the return voyage 
occupies only twenty-three. Hurricanes are immense whirlwinds passing 
over the earth’s surface ; in the middle of the whirl it is calm, the breadth 
of this centre varying from five to thirty miles. These tempests raise 
a heavy swell, which rushes in upon the shore like a vast embankment 
of water ; in 1789 a town on the Coromandel coast, and 20,000 inhabitants, 
were destroyed by a succession of these hurricane waves, and as many 
perished there in 1839. Whirlwinds raise columns of sand two or three 
hundred feet high; Bruce, the traveller, saw eleven approaching him 
with a speed which no horse could escape from. In our hemisphere the air 
contains the least quantity of moisture in January and the greatest in July, 
but the cold of winter condenses the moisture and renders it perceptible ; 
whereas in summer the heat diffuses it so much that it becomes insensible. 
The dew which falls in a year in England would form a covering of water 
five inches in depth over the whole country, according to Dalton. Clouds 
range from one to four miles above the earth, and are merely an aerial fog, 
or, if very high, a collection of minute crystals of ice. The greatest 
annual average of rain is 302 inches, which fall on the western Ghauts; 
six inches have fallen in twelve hours at Demerara, and at Rome one-half of 
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the average annual quantity has descended in fifteen hours: still there are 
the fewest rainy days in a year within the tropics, although the quantity of 
rain that falls is the greatest. In the island of Litka, on the N.E. coast of 
North America, the year has passed with only forty days free from rain, and 
in Ireland there are three times as many wet days as there are in Italy or 
Spain. In England, France, and the north of Germany, from 152 to 155 
days in the year are rainy. On the west side of the Peruvian Andes, rain 
falls only once or twice in a century, to the great alarm of the inhabitants 
when such an event does happen; in East Australia droughts recur every 
twelve years and continue for three. Rome averages one day and a half of 
snow in a year, St. Petersburg one hundred and seventy-one days. Hiail- 
stones, as large as hen’s eggs, are not very uncommon, and occasionally 
masses of ice of great size have fallen. During Parry’s stay at Melville 
Island the sun did not rise for ninety-two days, but extraordinary refrac- 
tion brought it in sight three days before the time of its real ascent 
above the horizon. The mirage—an imaginary appearance of water—is 
common in deserts, and in some peculiar states of the atmosphere objects 
appear double, or several isongne are seen above one another, some erect 
and some inverted; occasionally, the shadow of an observer is thrown 
on a cloud or mist, the head of this shadow being encircled with 
coloured rings. Brilliant halos frequently surround the sun in high 
latitudes, and here the beautiful aurora rears its magnificent arch in 
the sky. Thunder occurs every day in some places, in others never. 
Wheatstone estimates the velocity of lightning to be much greater than that 
of light, which is about 190,000 miles in a second ; the back stroke—as it 
is termed—may prove fatal at the distance of twenty miles from the point 
of explosion of a thunder storm. Electric flames are sometimes seen at the 
extremities of the masts and yards of ships and of other pointed objects. 
The mariner’s compass—if free to turn in all directions—bends its north 
end downwards in the northern hemisphere, and its south end in the south- 
ern, and becomes perpendicular at two places called the N. and S. magnetic 
poles. There are four places on the earth’s surface where the magnetic 
force is greater than it is anywhere else, but the whole magnetic system is 
perpetually changing. The compass is subject to daily movements from 
E. to W. and from W. to E., and magnetic storms of immense extent— 
indicated by agitation of the needle—occur occasionally, but no cause can 
be assigned for them. ) 
The air becomes more and more rarefied as we ascend in it, and this 
occasions difficulty of respiration and other unpleasant effects, so that 
strangers who go to reside in the elevated villages of the Andes feel the 
change for nearly a year. Gay Lussac ascended in a balloon to the enor- 
mous height of nearly 22,000 feet, and suffered acutely ; pigeons dropped 
in this thin air fall like stones; and as water boils under diminished 
atmospheric pressure at a much lower temperature than it does under 
ordinary circumstances, it is difficult to cook food by boiling at very ele- 
vated places. The sky overhead, too, appears almost black. Thus we see 
more Clearly than we could do if ignorant of atmospheric phenomena, the 
truth of the declaration of God’s word that the firmament “ showeth ” the 
“handiwork ” of its Creator, all of whose works are replete with tokens of 
his goodness, his wisdom, and his power, which only become more apparent 
the more those works are studied in a spirit of humble and devout inquiry ; 
for to those who examine them in such a spirit, their Heavenly Father is 
ever ready to unfold the wondrous beauties of his creation. 
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THE QUARRELS OF LOVERS IS THE RENEWAL OF LOVE, 


In going to my naked bed, as one that would have slept, 

I heard a wife sing to her child, that long before had wept. 

She sighed sore, and sang full sweet, to bring the babe to rest 
That would not cease, but cried still, in sucking at her breast. 
She was full weary of her watch, and grieved with her child, 

She rocked it, and rated it, until on her it smiled : 

Then did she say, “ Now have I found the proverb true to prove, 
‘The falling out of faithful friends renewing is of love.’ ” 


Then took I paper, pen, and ink, this proverb for to write, 

In register for to remain of such a worthy wight. 

As she proceeded thus in song unto her little brat, 

Much matter utter’d she of weight in place where as she sat ; 
And proved plain there was no beast, nor creature bearing life, 
Could well be known to live in love without discord or strife : 
Then kissed she her little babe, and sware by God above, 

‘The falling out of faithful friends renewing is of love.’ 


“T marvel much, pardié,” quoth she, “for to behold the rout, 
To see man, woman, boy and beast, to toss the world about. 
ee some crouch, some beck, some check, and some can smoothly 
smile, 
And some embrace others in arms, and there think many a wile: 
Some stand aloof at cap and knee, some humble, and some stout, 
Yet are they never friends indeed until they once fall out :” 
Thus ended she her song, and said, before she did remove, 
“The falling out of faithful friends renewing is of love.” 
R. Epwarps, 1523. 
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TO LADIES, TO MAKE MUCH OF THEIR TIME. 


GaTHER the rosebuds—while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flying, 

And this same flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow will be dying. 


The glorious lamp of heaven, the Sun, 
The higher he’s a-getting, 

The sooner will his race be run, 
And nearer he’s to setting. 


Then be not coy, but use your time, 
And, while ye may, go marry ; 

For having lost but once your prime, 
You may for ever tarry. 


Robert Herrick, a lyric poet of great eminence, lived from 1591 to a late 
riod of the seventeenth century. He was presented to the living of Dean 
ior, Devonshire, by Charles I. During the troubles he was expelled, and 
resided in London—a companion of the wits of the day, till the Restoration, 
when he again became the vicar of Dean Prior. The last verse of this song is 
scarcely worthy of the two beautiful verses which precede it, and some may 
think there is a gaiety about it, not suited to the seriousness of the advice 
which it gives 











